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Om! Now meditate upon the excellent glor}^ of the divine 

Breather-^f-Life, • 
Shine thy light into our darkness! 

— The Gaitri Mantra to the Sun. 

In Him was life; and the life was the light of men. And 
the light shineth in darkness; and the darkness conq>rehendeth it 
not. — A figure referring to Jesus spoken of fc]? John the' Disciple. 



Raghuwar Dayal, Sometime Priest of Vishnu 



s.- 



c. 



SOMETIME PRIEST OF VISHNU. I 1 

mango tree and if you can restore it lo its green I shall know you 
can save the life of the King." By the bite of the serpent the tree 
withered, and by the glance of the Muni it came back to its 
fresh greenness. "Thou hast restored the tree, but if I bite thee, 
canst thou bring thyself back to live among men?" With that 
the Brahmin disappeared and there was but vacancy before 
Kashyap Muni, so he arose and went on his mission. As he 
journeyed, he saw in the road a curious crooked stick which at- 
tracted his attention. He picked it up and slung it across his 
shoulder, and, like a flash, the crooked stick was the deadly 
crooked serpent which at once inserted its poisonous fangs into 
Kashyap Muni's back beyond the reach of his eyes of life-giving 
power. He knew he must die, so he called his disciples and told 
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child of Brahmin parents is a Shudra (lowest catte, really out- 
caste) until he is eight years old, when he it invested with the 
sacred cord and becomes a daiij, a twice bom one among the 
Hindus. When I had reached the age of eight, a number of 
pandits came to assist in the ceremonies of such an occasion, but 
one was chosen as my guru, ot master, who, as long as we both 
lived, was to be my religious instructor. The chief part the 
guru takes in such a ceremony is the whispermg into the ear of 
the young neophyte that mystic sentence called a mctnfrii, which 
may be nothing more than the exclamation 'Omt' with this added: 
'I bow to Ram.' 'Om' is a sacred word which came dovni from 
heaven from the only voice of that realm, that is from Vishnu. 
So its repetition niakes all holy and banishes evil. Even before 
this is whispered a ring of ^usa grass has been placed on either 
hand to make the whole body pure. 

"This is the story of the {(Uid grass, and from it you may 
gather how much is interwoven into every ceremony of the 
Hindus. Long ago, m the Age of Truth, Vishnu came to 
earth in the form of the wild boar, that is. he had the head of 
a wild boar but the body of a man. Vishnu's proper abode is 
in Paradise behind its seven gates, but one day four sons of 
Brahma, created by the thought of his heart, strayed into Para- 
dise, past the two watchmen pf each gate till they came to the 
seventh where they were forbidden entrance by Jai and Viiai 
(victorious ones). The young sons of Brahma, the Creator, said; 
'for this offense we doom you to be rdkshas (demons) through 
three births.' Thereupon a great noise arose in Paradise and 
the throne of Vishnu trembled, indicating that there was a 
disturbance in his realm. Out the monarch came and the doom 
of his watchmen was told him. He said: 'Be not troubled, 
whtn you become demons I will slay you and set you free; after 
the tin rd slaying you shall take your place again by the seventh 
gate of Paradise.'- The first birth of these two sentinels of Vishnu 
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h» hand a staff of cheivala wood is next placed, and, on his feet, 
ihoei of the aame material, foT this is the wood sacred to great 
Brahma, the Creator. The boy now enters his age of 
Brahmacharya when he must think only upon religious questions, 
must always sleep upon the ground, and read only the Vedas. 
He may not Uve with his parents, but must go to dwell with his 
religious teacher, nor may he marry until he is twen^-four. He 
is only to study and meditate on the Vedas." "But how many 
Brahmins keep to this reUgtous rule?" I asked. "Very, very 
few. Once when I was the priest of the tenqtle here a 
Brahmacharya came. He spoke only Sanskrit, but I under- 
stood he wished food, and, of course, arranged that he receive it. 
"I was not sent from home as I should have been, according to 
the Hindu Scriptures, but a guru or master was called to the 
house, not to teach me to read, for that I was taught in my home, 
but just to teach me rehgion. Being a Kashyap Brahmin I was 
tau^t the Yajur Veda. There are four Vedas believed to have 
proceeded from the four mouths of Brahma, for it is written in 
the Bhagavata Pur^a: 

'From Brahma, the Creator, with ha facet four. 

Sprang from several mouths the Vejfis four. 

When m meditation, vast and deep. 

He ihoughl upon the Worlds To-Be for evermorel 

From Ins eastern mouth, Rig-Ved; 

From his southern, Yajur; from the iDuf. 

Sam; from (he north, Alhdravan; 

Beside praise, sacrifice, h^mns and all Best.' 

"Brahm. the all pervading essence without form, called the 
Great ^irit. commanded Brahma to create all things; there 
was no restrictitMi — good, bad and indifferent, the great All of the 
imiverse was to be created and so Brahma obeyed, though him- 
self unknowing Good from Evil until the Vedas themselves 
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springing from his four mouths enlightened him, showing to him 
the cliflerence between Right and Wrong. As it is written in 
the Ramadan of Tulsi: 

*Boti\ Good and Evil Brahma, with his own hand, made. 
When came the Veds and laught the nature and the qualil^ of 
each and which should be obeyed.' 

"There is then a distinction between Brahm and Brahma, 
the former is believed the divine essence, while the latter is the 
first of the Hindu Triad; Vishnu the Preserver is the second and 
Siva, or Shiv. the Destroyer, is the third. 

"The Yaj'ur-Ved treats of the attributes of divinities and of 
the order! of temple services. It is supposed to be especially use- 
ful :lo the Hindu student of divinity to prepare him in all the 
rites and ceremonies of an idolatrous priesthood. Of course. 1 
studied Sanskrit, the very language of the gods, and committed to 
memory hundreds of mantras and prayers. This is the one 
I have so often reiterated m the temple just outside these walls. 
I said it in the morning when I entered the temple and again 
when I passed out into a night of stars: 

'Oh, Cod, Pamdlma, Spirit great and hagh. 
Most lojul}), useless and univorthy, I 
To come tvithin Th^ temple's sacred malls. 
So ignorant I of habits suited to these holy halls! 
And coming Ipiov I not how fitly I should part 
From Thy great Presence with an unoffending heart. 
Nor know I how to worship Thee; 
Nor way to do Thy work all righteously! 
In the deep wiidom Thou alone dost give 

Strong grows my hand and ready for all deeds while I shall 
live!' " 

How I wish I could fittingly write what Raghuwar recites I 
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First he intones the stately Sanskrit verse, then translates it into 
bald Hindi, lastly I versify it in English. Now he goes on: 

"There is a mantra for every act of life, but few Hindus 
know them or say them. As a priest I used to repeat this 
slok each morning before I touched Mother Earth with my 
feet: 

*0m,^ Priihivi! Upholder of all Jvorlds upon your sacred breast, 
HaiU DePi! Where the feet of Vishnu and all gods did rest! 
Forgive me that I place these feet impure, these feet of mine. 
Upon Th}f face, that I shall tread upon Thee through the shade 

and shine. 
For all that I shall do this day^ Thy greatness to of end. 
Forgive, and overlook the deeds Jvhich I shall not intend,' 

"When we go to bathe there is many a slok ^i^d mantra to 
be said. The habit of my life has been when entering the water 
of lake or river to first untie the knot in that one long lock of 
hair which every Brahman leaves on the crown of his head and 
to wash it first of all, saying: 

'Oh, Sacred Lock, the daughter of a' god. 

Great Brahma s child, his holy seed. 
Performer of a myriad penances, 
I make this prayer for thee, mayst thou he freed!* 

"Then tying the knot again in that sign of Brahminhood I 
was used to say: 

*By Brahma's thousand names, and by the hundred names 
of Shiv; by Vishnu's thousand epithets for thee, O Lock, I 
give obeisance to all three and tie again the knot!' 

"The next act is the dipping up of water in the hand while 
this mantra is chanted: 



Om.* Eanhl 
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the Fort, where I could look away to the shining marble purity 
of the Taj Mahal of the mogul, Shah Jahan. You have been 
there, but have you ever seen the picture along the noble Jamna 
in the first soft light of the morning when Surya Narayan is 
lighting the hosts of darkness till streaks of blood-red clouds lie 
across the faint blue of the First Time (morning) heavens? It is 
very beautiful even to eyes Itmg accustomed to the scene, and 
every morning I went down to thai richly decorated riverside 
to help Surya Narayan fight the daily fight with Darkness, I, 
who knew not the True Light of the World, with my copper 
dishes and sandal-wood, sat and played in densest darkness by 
that riverside. You know we use brass dishes generally, but 
never in the worship of the Sun, only copper may be used in our 
ceremonies then. I will enumerate all I took with me to use in 
this morning worship: 



Articles used in the worship oi the sun. In the middle is 
the copper ladle from which oblations are poured 

"A copper lola used only for this purpose. 
"Two small, straight-sided copper cups. 
"Two tiny spoons with long handles. 
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Thee my obeisance, Nawaskarl 

The mantra thou didst teach m good exceedingl}) !' 
"Next I rqieated on the round of the mala five times, that 
is five hundred and forly repetitions, the Cailri. This mantra Is 
said to be the mother of the Vedas, and the Hindus beheve by its 
repetition a man is saved. Once a Kshatri (warrior) from re- 
peating this mantra became a Brahmin. No greater miracle could 
occur! Of course he had to repeat it some thousands of years! 
It is the most sacred text of all the Vedas and it is the sunrise 
mantra which I said five hundred and forty times each morning 
for years. Strange that it should be a cry ioT light! 

'Omt Nom meditate upon the excellent glory of the divine 

Brea tber-of-Ufe, 
Sh'me ihy light into our darkness.' " 

How many thousand thousand times every morning is this 
prayer for light sent up, often from lips that do not understand, but 
it floats out in a cloud of murmured prayer from the Himalayas to 
Ceylon — "Shine lbs Ughi info out darkness!" If India were 
heard for her repetitions the burst of shining glory would have 
come, for this cry has gone up at the early morning hour throu{^ 
long centuries of idol gloom in India; and who can say that God 
is not in these days, in His way, answering the prayer of the 
Gaitri for the 3mi of Righteousness is indeed arising "with heal- 
ing in His wings." 

The young man goes on thoughtfully: "How I think of it 
now I Do we Hindus think that God is deaf, that we keep on 
this millionfold cry of the Sunrise mantra? 

"Oh, bow familiar is the Gaitri to me. more so than my own 
name. I wonder if I shall ever forget, perhaps I shall continue 
to remember in order to help others to receive the True Light ! 

"After many vain repetitions I made my libation of Jumna's 
water to the Sun. I placed in the special copper spoon for this. 
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the water, took it in my hands put together to form a bowl, 

and said as I poured the libation slowly into the Jumna : 

'Oh, SuT})a Nard^an, hail, ihou thousandfold light. 

Lord of the Earth, thou art a mound of radiant might! 

Hail, Sur^a Nard^n, I love thee with an holy love most high. 

This waler which I offer fhee Jo thou accept and hear mj» cry. 

Oh, Ma^er of the Day, do fhou accept and heed nij» sigh!' 

"I had to do this twenty^one times and then I read a lesson 
from my book, the sun Parana, which is chiefly made up of 
sloki in praise of the Sun. This is a chief slok- You may 
remember that the Sun is the leader, the general of the hosts of 
the gods of light. Demons are black, and where the Sun does 
not lead with his light the gods cannot see to make battle with 
their midnight foes! 

'O/i, Surya Nardyon! On every side your ears do hear; 

All things you wake most shining clear; 

You taste each flower and fruit and tree; 

You lead the shining hosts of realms most free; 

You are the Chief and Captain of the Arm^ of the Daj/!' 
"When this was done and Usha. the Dawn-wife of the Sun, 
began to touch the Ta; with her pale gold lingers, I took up a 
spoonful of water and tossed it into my mouth to purify it as I 
must have done all through my worship if my mind became dis- 
tracted in any way from my religious duties. 

"Next came the dutiful worship of ancestors. Manu, the 
Moses of the Hindus, writer of laws, established that between 
sunrise and four o'clock the fathers may be worshiped. At 
this morning time I always worshipped the forefathers and the 
second metal plate, on which was rice and other grains, was 
for an offering to them. I placed the grains in my hands and 
then dipped them in and out of the water while I said, 'May 
the Vedas be satisfied, may the Moon be satisfied, may Vishnu 
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be filled, Brahma, Elarth. Mountains, Wise Sages, Ancestors, 
Sacred Rivers, the Ten Pillars that support the Earth, may 
all be satisfied I' The Hbdu believes if he has no son to 
perform this pujd (worship) his soul will remain in Hades." 

At this point I asked Raghuwar if a man should die leaving 
a son. who should also die later without a son,^ what would 
happen. He answered promptly that the whole line back to 
the beginning would fall into the Under World of pain and 
darkness, and there remain through one hundred and sixty ages! 
"However, there is this provision," he added, "If a man die 
leaving a son who has no son, this son hastens at once, if he be 
dutiful, to the city of Gaya, a famous place of pilgrimage, where 
he makes an offerbg called pi'nd. This is a ball of rice and pulse 
or of flour, or, if this be impossible to get, or the suppliant be very 
poor, a ball of sand may be bestowed. By this offering the dead 
ancestors are saved from falling into the depths, but woe to the 
man who has no son. Straight the whole line go to the realms of 
Darkness for the one hundred and sixty ages which Brahma re- 
volves I 

"My early morning devotions were over; indeed, the mom- 
ing was well advanced, for these ceremonies require four and a 
half hours. We were twenty-two students who went through all 
this each morning, and where we sat no common nor unclean per- 
son was allowed to come. We went back to our Vedic college for 
we were all students of Sanskrit, the difficult Sanskrit of the 
Vedas, full of malras. The Upanisbads change the poetic forms 
of the Vedas into prose forms. 

"Perhaps you would like to know how our college 
was arranged. From one long veranda opened twenty- 
two tiny rooms like cells. In each room was a raised 
place upon which to spread the sleeping mat. Our books 
and brats dishes and a roll of clothing were the sole furnishings 
of the room, excepting the pictures of gods and goddesses on 
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the walls. We had no idoU there because we did not have time 
to serve them with propriety. I had a picture of Ram Chandra 
and of him and his queen Sita in my room, for of all books I Lked 
my Valmiki's Ramadan the best. My copy was all sqtarate 
leaves, oblong in shape, perhaps eighteen inches long, and the 
leaves piled one above another reached a height of about the same 
number of inches. 1 came to know the book so well that if 
the vidnd scattered the pages I could put them together in order 
again. The four Vedas were similarly arranged, each a great, 
high pile of leaves. As I said before, my especial study was the 
Yajur Vcd, which is in two sections, the White and Black. You 
must know that each god has his own special color, and Brahma's 
is white; Vishnu and the Sun each claim red; Indra, the Sky-god, 
who holds the lightning's sword in his hand, whose bow is the 
rain-bow, owiu the color of his ethereal abode, blue. Many 
believe the White Yajur-Ved gets its name from Brah- 
ma's color. I studied the Black especially, which we called the 
Partridge Veda, because when Vydsa, the original teacher of 
it, became displeased with one of his disciples he told him to 
return all the knowledge he had imparted I Forthwith the diidple 
was coii$>eIled to eject it from his mouth, and the other pupils, 
seizing this opportunity to obtain knowledge second-hand, be- 
came partridges and appropriated the wisdom of thdr Master 
in the way approved of at certain periods in the school-boy's life, 
that is, they ate it! 

"There is also this story about the White Veda, that the 
Sun from the mouth of the horse, Vajur, taught the disappointed 
disciple of Vyasa the White or Bright Yajur Veda which is 
thought to be the clearer of the two. 

"As I have said I learned hundreds of mantras, and in the 
few words of each, pages on pages of meaning might be written. 
If I repeat to you four lines the explanation will fill four pages. 
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but I will »ay a short one from the Yajur which pandits often 
SB7 when they are together; it is in praise of Vishnu: 

'To ihee are thomand lines like vetm ihal reach into all worlds. 
To thee a bundred ejiei, lo ihee ihal hundredfold Hfhdom, 
Thou )(noXoeil ihe iccreh of (he keavem. 
Lord, nor m no morli is hidden aught 
Which is unknown to ihee.' 

"There are eighteen Puiinas, that is. teachings handed down 
from ancient timet. I read the Vishnu Purana the most, which 
treats of Krishna. You probably know some of the stories of 
Krishna. He is the ninth and last incarnation of Vishnu, and not 
at all like the one expected as the tenth incarnation, for the one 
to come is lo be the Blameless Incarnation. He is to be bom 
in Moradabad of a Brahmin family, and this is commonly spoken 
of him, that he will go about on a white horse with black ears. 
To all \^o accept him he will have a sweet fragrance, but 
to those who will not receive him he will have an odor deadly 
and evil. But we are wandering from the last incarnation of 
Vishnu — Krishna. He often helped the weak and his dark 
deeds the Hindus can put in a white light, but it is certain that 
he has left behind him many a low and evil practice. Krishna 
was the son of Vasudeva, and there was a pr(q>hecy that the 
Mghth son of this same Vasudeva would kill his uncle Kansa, 
King of Mathuia, who was indeed a demon-born one. Kansa 
had so afflicted gods and men that Earth went to the parlia- 
ment of the gods and threatened to throw herself down into the 
lower regions unless Vishnu did something to relieve her of her 
burdens! He promised to come as the son of Vasudeva's wife, 
her eighth son. 

"The attendant of Vishnu is the many headed snake She^a. 
Whenever the god became incarnate the snake also took some form 
in order to remain his servant. He came as the seventh son of 
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Vasudeva. He was miraculously saved from Kansa, and whea 
Krishna was born his earth-father carried him away from the 
palace while Indra rained upon the earth and drove all the 
inhabitants into their houses that no one might know of 
Krishna's birth and tell Kansa. Shesha accompanied this last 
incarnation of Vishnu and held his many heads over the babe 
as an umbrella! When Vasudeva reached the Jumna it rose up 
to kiss the feet of Vishnu incarnate, and would have drowned 
Vasudeva had the babe not reached down his foot and touched 
the Jumna before it got over his earth- father's head! Vasudeva 
took Krishna to the house of the herdsman, Nand. Shesba be- 
came Balaram, his companion and protector. Krishna lived among 
the cowherds and married Radha, a milkmaid who was really 
Lakshrm', the goddess of wealth and Vishnu's queen. Once 
there was a peculiar battle when fever sent out by Shiv fought 
with fever engendered by Krishna and the latter was victorious. 
When fever of Shiv departed he said: 'Whoso recalleth this 
battle shall be exempt from all febrile diseases.' Still is this 
believed by the Hmdus and the story told to fever-stricken people. 
"How many hours I have spent learning stories of the gods, 
tales I studied as solemn truth. We lived in a busy city where there 
is the thunder of trains and factories, where there are modem 
colleges and schools, but we pursued our lives in our most ancient 
hall of learning as our fellows did hundreds of years ago. Each 
cooked his own food, sitting on the place specially consecrated 
for this purpose, and there each ate his rice and pulse and bread 
and vegetables quite alone. We were all Kashyap Brahmins, but 
w% never sit and eat together unless born of the same parents, 
and some brothers are so afraid of tarnishing their caste that 
they eat apart from others of their own family! Food that is 
cooked in butter or syrup we may eat away from the consecrated 
spot, and, perhaps, you have observed that Hindu travellers eat 
only sweets and those cakes called pun's cooked in melted butter. 
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We could have the outcaste drawer of water called a Kahar 
to waih up OUT brass dishes. Such outcastes are called Anlij; 
that is those who are born at the end of the line and who must 
travel through successive births and rebirths, through countless 
generations, yea, even countless ages! So my day passed by in 
what is very like a monastery. When sunset approached we 
again went to the blue Jamna to help Surya Narayan on his 
way. We bathed and each put on a silk drapery and sat down 
for the evening worship. Figuratively, at such times we put on 
our armour by saying this manlTa. It is short, but as we say it 
heart, eyes, head are touched and much is enfolded in it: 

'This life no weapon can wound, no lire can burn, no water 
drown, no wind parch, all, all is guarded.' 

"Next I poured out from the co[q>er spoon dedicated to the 
Sun the evening ablation, and then I clapped my hands three 
times in honor of the Creator, the Preserver, the Destroyer; then 
I threw water about me in a circle to keep any evil spirit from 
interrupting my devotions. I said again and again the Caitri, and 
finally when the Sun sank, throwing back crimson and gold glows 
upon the shining purity of the Taj, I went back to the college 
with my fellows. 

"1 have not told you about our recitations. Our pandit was 
Si'taram, a very learned Hindu. We twenty-two novices sat in 
a line before him with our 'Leviticus' open before us, though we 
were not supposed to look into it. Indeed, so alert was our 
master that he saw any glance downward, and the offender was 
thrown out of the recitation. So trained was his ear that, though 
we recited in concert, any slip in the recitation of a sloli or 
numlra was at once detected by him as a money changer knows 
which rupee rings false when a handful is thrown on the ground 
and quickly tosses out the furious coin! We, also, who mis- 
quoted, were dropped out! 

"We did not go often to the town or the bazar, but there 
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was one place by the railway bridge where we sometimes paused to 
see a band of men whom we knew as men bent on spreading 
some new religion; we noticed, too, that the speakers were young 
men of India, with a white man accompanying them, a different 
one each week.*' 

''Probably young men from the Agra Bible College came 
there to preach." 

I interrupted him with this remark, and he went on to say, 
"Yes, I now know that on those days I was near to the answer 
to my prayer for light. We were all, however, quite wrapped 
up in our devotions and in the long lessons to be learned by rote. 
I was very ambitious to go to Benares also. 

'*We believed in those days that the seven great shrines of 
our country were pieces of the abode of the gods, and every one of 
these portions of Paradise dropped down upon India from above 
is a place of pilgrimage, but Benares, of all, is the religious cap- 
ital of the Hindus. It is said and believed by the majority that 
every living creature which dies in Benares expires with the right 
ear upward, and Shiva himself whispers this mantra in the ex- 
posed ear: 

" 'Om! Rama, Giver of Salvation, all is a burnt offering to 
Brahm!* 

"So the Hindus say one who dies in Kashi, the Splendid, is 
certain of salvation. Of course, the Hindu idea of salvation is 
not the Christian's; the Hindu is saved from going backward in 
the line of reincarnations, hastened toward unconscious absorp- 
tion into the Deity ; this is mukii, salvation. 

"It may be as well here to state the Hindu idea of degrees in 
salvation. The first salvation is called that of nearness to Cod; 
one majf be in anjf form or condition^ but near to Cod. The sec- 
ond is in being of god4ike form in any one of the worlds; the 
third is being in any form, but abiding in Cod*s r»orld, and yet 
not necessarily near to Cod; the fourth and highest salvation is 
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air, made a rythmical beating with his wings, from which came 
the Sama Veda. Its subject is Vishnu, and as I was preparing 
for his priesthood, I studied this book with especial diligence. 
This is a mantta which I very much Uked: 

" 'The Invkibte yUkna, in ivbose light the world ties at 
peace; he catms Ike storm; b^ him all healing arts bring perfect 
health; he quiets the murmur of the forest leaves; to the Creoio; 
himself he gives peace.' 

"I stayed and studied in this stronghold of the Hindu re- 
Ugion for two years. I lived in a dense atmosphere of idolatry; 
every incident of daily life was bound up with ceremony. I was 
preparing for temple service. I performed no priestly of- 
fices as yet. but my mind was being packed with words in praise 
of the gods or petition to them. After the two years were over 
I went to my home for a little while, and while there spent my 
time on the Ramayan. My mother did not Hke for me to go off 
to school again, but my father and grandfather wished that we 
brothers should all be great pandits, so my elder brother, Chan- 
drawan, went with me to Brindaban, the scene of the youth of 
Krishna. It is near his city, Mathura, and is a town of tem- 
ples; there are three hundred and sixty of them, and nearly all are 
magnificent in their proportions. A number are of radiant white 
marble, pure against the green of their forest surroundings. The 
daily labor of the workmen on one temple cost eighty thousand 
rupees ($26,000) ; the materials were far more. Almost all of 
these rich buildings are for the enshrining of idols of Krishna and 
Radha, his milkmaid spouse. In the days of this incarnation of 
Vishnu, Brindaban was a wild and beautiful forest on the banks 
of the Jumna. Krishna lived in the village of Nand with his 
foster parents, the keeper of herds and his wife. Grand old 
trees still shadow this collection of temples. One bathing pool 
is called the Ban})an Gkdl; there is still a widely spreading ban- 
yan tree there, and it is written in the Bbdgavat that Krishna sat 
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on the branches of this tree and played such wondrously sweet 
music on his flute that all the inhabitants of the forest stopped 
iheir work charmed and stood motionless! 

"From the bathing places of Brindaban the Jumna never de- 
parts as it does recede from many other of ils banks. There is 
one bathing place known as 'The Conquered Thought.' Once 
when Krishna succumbed to the childish temptation to eat clay, 
his foster mother told him to open his mouth and show her what 
he had in it I He did so, and. behold, the whole earth unrolled 
before her in the boy's mouth, mountains, rivers and seas! She 
recognized then that the child she had come to chastise with her 
stick was a changeling, a child of the gods! So, as it was by the 
riverside she changed her opinion of Krishna, this bathing place 
is called 'The Place of the Conquered Thought,' 

"I lived on Krishna Street in the house of a pandit and 
learned amidst the scene of Krishna's youth about this incarna- 
tion of Vishnu. I studied with a learned pandit the Bhagavala 
Purana, the subject of which is the Krishna incarnation. There 
were four of us who read together. We had to tell the mean- 
ings of the slol(s to our master as we sat before him with our 
Sanskrit books. 

"As Brindaban is a favorite place of pilgrimage and ihe latest 
incarnation of Vishnu very popular, I saw my brothers in race 
and religion thronging into this forest place of temples by the 
thousands, all seeking, seeking! Perhaps I should relate here 
what a pilgrim generally does when he comes to such a place of 
idolatrous worship. 

"There is a narrow-guage railway from the city of Mathura 
to Brindaban and the fare is four pice (two cents). The train 
slops at a station which is but a part of a Krishna temple. At 
train time the station is simply thronged with priests, each with a 
large-paged book bound in red, which is rolled up like a scroti. 
You must often have seen such in a merchant's shop. What do 
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you suppose this register is? Well, it is full of the names of the 
townspeople and of the neighboring villagers of this certain priest's 
native place. All the Hindus in this particular district are en- 
rolled in his curious brown paper book, the names of the heads 
of families and all their descendants. As soon as a pilgrim gets 
off the train a priest approaches him and asks his village or dis- 
trict first; if it happens to be also the district of the priest he 
ascertains the pilgrim's name, and can tell him if any of his an- 
cestors far back ever trod in the footprints of Krishna in the for- 
est of Brindaban. If he nor other priests can find the name, there 
is this provision: A certain distinguished priest is appointed as 
the guide of all such. You must remember that these priests are 
not the same as those who perform the rites of a temple. These 
are guides to worship." As Raghuwar described the pandas to 
me they seemed perfectly expressed by the words "religious drum- 
mer." Raghuwar continues: 

"If the pilgrim's name be enrolled in the panda's register, he 
says, *Yes, here your father came; he gave me such and such a 
gift; here are the names of your ancestors further back than you 
yourself know. Your great grandfather, Vijai Singh, came here 
and gave my predecessor a cow!" He shows the eagerly listen- 
ing and delighted pilgrim his long, scroll-like book, with some 
old, old pages. Is it strange that there is a singular feeling of 
homelikeness, .of being known, of great hope of great things? Ah, 
the pilgrims feel that they are on holy ground at Brindaban, for 
every place Krishna's young feet trod is sacred, and my feet from 
touching his pathway shall be fit and cleansed for Paradise! You 
will find this hard to understand as I proceed with my story, for 
all that enters into worship is not what you have learned from 
your, no, our Book.'* 

"Are the pilgrims satisfied?" I asked. "I know most are not. 
They believe sin rolls from them there, and yet right in the very 
footprints of Krishna, sin after sin is committed; they believe that 
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book of our land called the Mahabharat or the great war. It 
is the philosophy of Krishna as related to his cousin Arjuna, 
and one forgets in this the mischievous boy who stole the milk- 
maid's butter and the youth who danced with the queens of the 
dairy. He is a philosopher, and, in the Mahabharat itself, a great 
warrior. 

"This is an example of the wisdom of Krishna as expressed 
poetically in this small but compact part of the story of the 
great war: 

*The wise man and the doer of rvisdom. 

One indeed are the]) — 
Where worker finds reward, the wise man finds the same — 

This in equal Wa}),* 

**We must return to the pilgrims and their guide. The 
largest temple of all will be one of the first places visited. It is 
of red sandstone, and in it is the golden image of an incarnation 
of Rama's younger brother, Lakshman. It is called Shrirang. 
Truly it is a temple to a god of gold. Here very much gold and 
silver is probably offered, it is also the Bank of a great merchant 
family in the city of Mathura. Three or four hundred years 
ago an ancester of this house invested his vast estate and treasures 
of gold and jewels in this immense temple. Quite a sum remained 
over and it was placed in the temple coffers, and to this day, ac- 
cording to the provision in the great merchant's will, his 
descendants may receive necessary money from the temple. 

**When the pilgrims visit this place some one of them may 
promise, for instance, that he will give a hundred rupees to the 
god if his son recovers from a certain illness, and he is thoroughly 
informed that if he does not fulfill his vow he will be stricken 
dumb! 

"Next the guide may direct his party to the beautiful white 
marble temple of Bihari Lai, whose great fortune built it. In 
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this U a leaden image of Krishna, his proper color, the blue- 
gray of lead. I used to like to go to these temples because the 
most learned pandits were there. 

"Three years of the valuable time of my youth were spent 
there, and then 1 returned to my home town and began my 
calling of Reader of the Puranas. 



Puian Reading in a Temple 

"I read to the people, in many portions I recited, for these 
great books, the Bhagavat Purana of Krishna and Valmiki's 
Ramayan, I still know almost entirely by role; as my English 
lesson is most plain to you so the difficult sloks of the Puranas 
are to me I I recited the entire Bhagavat Purana in one village, 
and in another near the Ramayan. Each took me four months. 
There was no small preparation made for my entertainment, and 
it meant a very continuous and almost arduous occupation. How- 
ever, I loved to recite and explain, and every day I received 
the worship of the host of the village. That is, some man of the 
village who wished to attain merit for himself called me, provided 
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the place for the reading, my food for the day and paid me 
money beside giving presents. The place of the reading was 
beautifully decorated with feathery green bamboos, a little throne 
was made of soft rugs and cushions, and on this I would sit 
from six in the morning until one in the afternoon, and from 
four to eight in the afternoon, and recite the Pur anas. Each 
day for four months, twice a day, a palanquin and a horse were 
sent to my home. The palanquin was to bear the sacred book, 
wrapped in silken coverings; mine had first red and then green 
and gold spotted silk. The horse was for me. Perhaps four or 
five hundred men, women and children were gathered to hear me 
read and explain the difficult poetical meanings. They questioned 
me also when they did not understand. When I was seated on 
my cushion the host worshipped the book; he threw, with the 
little spoon called the dchman, a few drops of water in his mouth 
to purify him, then he rubbed on the holy volume powdered 
sandalwood and fragrant flowers and heaped garlands upon it; 
rice, tulsi leaves, sweets and money were offered and incense 
burned. Then came my turn. He touched my feet worshipfully, 
on my fore-head he placed red paint and a few grains of rice, 
garlanded me and burnt incense, and then music struck up and I 
began to read immediately afterward. When the incense was 
burned all the people stood up. The host and hostess must 
always be present, their draperies are usually tied together and 
he has on his hands the sanctifying rings of k^sd grass. As I 
read, five or seven Brahmins sat before me, saying on their beads 
the whole time: *Om! We salute the son of Basdev (Krishna) !* 
*'To each of these Brahmins the host had to give four annas 
(eight cents) each day besides food. At the end I received, in one 
village, three hundred and fifty rupees and a shawl of fine wool 
embroidered with gold thread which cost probably two hundred 
and fifty rupees. (In all about two hundred dollars, a very 
large sum in India.) 
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He felt he could diminish the pride of the goddess somewhat, 
loo, so he held her, imprisoned in the tangles of his thick locks, 
but because of long austerities practiced by a devotee he allowed 
one drop to trickle to the earth and it lit on the Himalayas and 
became a mighty river. Hence Shiv or Siva is always pictured 
with a figure of the goddess of the Ganges perched on his head! 
Thie Jumna is a daughter of the Sun, and therefore, also a god- 
dess. The junction of any two rivers is sacred in Hindustan, 
hence how very much the more sacred is the junction of two 
such holy streams as Cangd and Yamuna I 

**I stayed in this monastery four months and read the 
Puranas to large audiences, but the real reason for my residing 
there was to learn the ways and habits of a temple of Vishnu. 
It was really erected for the idols of Rama, Lakshmsm and 
Sita, but, of course, Rama is a Vishnu incarnation. In this 
temple are five hundred round, shining black stones called Sdli" 
grdm^ and one of my chief works was to see that each of the 
three pujdris (those who perform the rites of a temple) properly 
attended to the worship of these stones. They are considered 
most sacred for they are believed to possess the very essence of 
Vishnu. They are always found in temples erected to Vishnu or 
any of his nine incarnations. It says in the Sal Nardyani 

*The Sdligrdm, the sacred stone, 

m 

It must be ^ep/, an hol^ sign. 

In bowl of copper, and each mom 

Pour water on its surface shine,* 

*'We were taught in our divinity college that Lakshmi, the 
wife of Vishnu, dwells in the tulsi plant. In the worship of 
the Saligram each morning I had to see that two tulsi leaves still 
joined to the same stem were placed on each of the sacred stones. 
I was given such work for I had been thoroughly taught the rites 
and ceremonies of a temple. I omitted telling you that as $oon 
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came into my mind that I should set out to visit the places Rama, 
the eighth incarnation of Vishnu had made sacred. 

**I first took the train for the far southwestward, in the region 
of Mysore. I went alone, excepting for my servant, who carried 
my heavy books. My destination, Kishkindhya, is the mountain 
retreat where Rama tarried four months in his wanderings as a 
guest of Sugriva, a monkey-headed deity who sprang from a race 
born from a tear of Brahma, the Creator. Kishkindhya is the 
place of friendship, because Sugriva and Rama were- friends 
there, and those who wish friends reconciled or enemies turned 
into friends go there to worship at the Shrine of Friendship. 
Here Rama related to Sugriva the story of his lost and beloved 
wife, and found a sincere sympathizer in Sugriva, as he had also 
lost his wife through treachery. And what was more, Sugriva 
showed to Rama the jewels of his stolen Sita. It seems when 
Rawan was carrying Sita off through the air she tied up her royal 
jewels in one of her silken garments and dropped them down on 
the mountain of Kishkhindya. Sugriva found them and knew they 
belonged to a queen and kept them intact. These were Rama*s 
first clue to the course of the captors of his wife. She had 
dropped them there not only for a sign of the direction of the 
flight, but that her husband might know she was a true wife, 
scorning to wear jewels when separated from her lord and 
master. On the spot where the jewels were found Rama took 
up his abode for awhile, and now there is a great temple there. 

*'One division of the Ramayan is called the Kishhindya Part. 
There Sugriva and Hanuman organized the great army of 
monkeys which proceeded with Rama in search of Sita. Hanu- 
man was their General. Lakshman, the loyal brother of the 
Rama incarnation of Vishnu, I must have told you was an 
incarnation of Shesha, the serpent slave of the second member 
of the Hindu Triad. He was ever with Rama in his wander- 
ings. I sat for some time on this templed mountain top and read 
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and examined everything to see if all was according to rules laid 
down there. 

"The temple of Rameshwar is probably the largest temple in 
all India. I have visited all the great temples in my country, 
but never one so large in extent as Rameshwar. Its court, sur- 
rounded by high walls, is a thousand feet long and almost seven 
hundred feet wide; its gateway is one hundred feet high. Its 
colonnades are wonderful, and with other pilgrims I remained in- 
side of this enclosure eleven days. This temple is on an island 
very near the Indian coast and between Ceylon and India. It is 
said to have been built by Rama himself to establish the worship 
of the gods on a wild coast that he might be remembered to 
India's southern extremity. He sent Hanuman to Benares to 
bring the emblem of Shiva to establish that worship in the great 
temple. The days went by and Hanuman was slow in returning 
with the idol. The day appomted for the dedication of the temple 
arrived and there was yet no symbol, so Rama made with his 
own hands an idol of sand and the great dedication went on. 
When the people were returning they met Hanuman with the 
symbol of Shiva, and then the great monkey knew he was late. 
He found on his hasty arrival the sand idol established by Rama, 
and, filled with pride, he determined to uproot it with his tail, 
when, behold, he could not, and to this day the mark of the 
three rounds of Hanuman's tail are on a sandstone symbol of 
Shiva in the Great Temple! There is also the marble idol from 
Benares. There are twenty-five or thirty priests in the temple. 
They dress each day the shapeless image, put on a jeweled crown 
and the three horizontal barred sign of Shiva beneath the crown. 
How this crown sparkles with the very heart of diamonds! The 
temple has seven gates and only from afar may the pilgrims see the 
gleam of the jewels on the shapeless stone symbol of Shiva, the 
Destroyer. I was privileged and could take ray offering up to 
the idol for I had brought from, my father's house a small brass 
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iai of waler from the very Kource of the Ganges to offer here, 
'^c had purchased it for this purpose from a pilgrim priest. 

"When I was a priest of Vishnu, in Mahoba, the head man 
^ou know so well sent to the source of the Ganges for a copper jar 
)f water which weighed ten pounds and it cost him four hundred 
upees ($135). The main offering at Rameshwar is Ganges 
ivater poured over the idol, and from the source of the Ganges 
he water is supposed to be peculiarly acceptable to the god. 
such as I could go in and pour the water over the idol, but others, 
lot learned in proper rites and ceremonies, even if they were 
Brahmans, were not allowed inside the temple. They gave their 
iilanges water to a priestly guide, who, before their eyes, offered 
t upon the idol. I noticed the priests would often accept money 
ind allow pilgrims to enter who had no right according to our 
Shastras to do so. When I saw this I felt the Hindu religion 
Fvas being destroyed. Even fear of vengeance could not keep the 
levolees from sin. 

"I had learned the rites and was allowed within. As I 
poured the water of the Ganges over the idol I said this 
nantra: 

'Hail. Shiv. Most Cracious. Onl\/ One, 
Thou whc dost ivear the serpent garland 
Tni'ming 'boul l/iji nec^.. .Tis thee I hail. 
Thou, whose power is endless, mth ihy queen 
Dost sit upon i/ij) throne above!' 

"When I had done this I felt the purpose of my long journey 
o Rameshwar was complete, and I could turn my face north- 
ivard again toward Dwarka. This city I believed to have been 
Founded at the command of Vishnu, and built by the sculptor 
uid architect of the gods — Visvakarma. It was the son of this 
:elestial architect who built (he bridge for Rama and the army of 
nonkeys to cross over from India to Ceylon. 
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*'I went by steamship from Bombay to Dwarka. Dwarka 
means *Door,* and it is like a gate in the ocean. It is situated 
on an island on the western coast. Its high walls rise like cliffs 
in the bay. I went by steamer from Bombay. The island is very 
near the mainland.'* It is really a narrow necked peninsula. 
**As the steamer approaches" ("fireboat," the narrator says), 
**the sacred island refuge of Krishna appears gay with hundreds 
of fluttering banners I** 

I could not but think, when Raghuwar described to me his 
first view of Dwarka, that the Hindus do, indeed, in the name 
of their gods, **set up their banners.'* I seemed to see it all, the 
streaming banners against a western sky, ethereal in their remote- 
ness and with their foundations almost invisible! The scene 
evidently impressed him for he lingered in his description. 

**As we approached nearer the towers of many temples ap- 
peared, and then the walls of the city rose sheer from the blue- 
green of the sea. I believed that long ago the Krishna incarnation 
of Vishnu raised these walls guarded by the salt waters of the 
western sea and prepared here a city for the Yadavas driven from 
Krishna*s own city of Mathura. It was this way. Krishna, see- 
ing that the inhabitants of Mathura were becoming reduced, re- 
solved to build a citadel so strong that it might be defended even by 
women ! This was the order he gave to the architect of the gods : 
*Go build a city in the midst of the sea in which my people may 
live in peace, unconscious of living in other than their own houses 
in Mathura. Convey them there in a second!* 

"Vishwakarma departed and built, in a single night, on the 
discus of Vishnu, a city said to be ninety-six miles in extent. I 
did not measure it, but it is a great, fortified, many towered 
city! By the next morning the inhabitants of Mathura were all 
transported there in their sleep, and they awoke with the un- 
accustomed sound of the sea in their ears! They asked: 'Has 
the sea come to Mathura?* Krishna remained behind to meet 
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I. a Hindu pandit, wilh the magic of Sanskrit on the tip of my 
tongue, how much better my condition than that of ordinary 
pilgrims! All along the way are caves, and in these dwell the 
mahiitmas of the Hindus, that is, as you know, the great spirits; 
there are three classes of them — the young men who are students 
of the Vedas, passing through the same stage as was I myself, 
the Brahmacharya ; then there is a class of householders who are 
also mahdtmas, in a way the husband is under the dominion of 
his wife for twelve years, if he wishes during that time to rqwir 
to a strictly religious life she has the choice of remaining with 
their children or going about with him in a wandering or secluded 
life of devotion as he chooses; the third class are the SanydsU, 
old men who are liberated from all ties of the flesh. They have 
passed through the student and householder stages, now they 
may go where they will. They get so holy sometimes that they 
walk straight into wells. They don't know what they are eating 
when their disciples feed them. They are simply oblivious. They 
carry about with them a bamboo rod on which they hang their 
Brahmi'nical cord. All others wear theirs sacredly, but at the San- 
yasi stage they take olf this cord and hang it on their walking stick 
and thus say: 'All life lives in my heart and my life lives in all 
hearts.' " 

Just here Raghuwar brought his clenched fist down 
on the table and said in a tense way: "What donkeys we 
Hindus have made ourselves! We haven't the sense of mules!" 
"Why do you speak so, brother?" I questioned. "Listen," he 
replied, "the Sanyasi says att life is the same to me. caste is 
abolished. I know it no more; he can say this by taking off his 
sacred cord, he can repeat this famous sloka from the Bkdgaval 
Citd: 

'The wan who sees all life alike (equal), 

And the soul thai dmlls in all. 

Who knoD's the IVorldSorA In hU flesh. 

His Tvisdom cannoi fall!' 
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the certain passage to such an abode? I stix>d before the c^>en- 
ing of a cave dwelling and this was the usual dialogue m 
Sanskrit: 

'Pilgrim — Oh, Brahman, who abides in this place? Of the 
three grades of great spirits which one finds rest here? 

'Mahdima (from within) — ^A sanyasi lives here. O, friend, 
from whither are you journeying? 

'Pilgrim — From one of the four corners of the earth." 

Here Raghuwar stops to make an explanation which would 
have delighted our Prof. Peckham of Hiram Gjllege. "By the 
change of a final letter, a prolongation even of its pronunciati<»i, 
in one word I could let him know if I was a pilgrim having visited 
one or two or many great shrbes. 

'Pilgrim — I have come seeking a boon,, 

'Mahdtmd — What boon, O. Pilgrim? 

'Pilgrim — To discuss with you some question of our sacred 
writings. 

'Mabd tmd — Enter. 

"Then many questions were asked me and I was always 
made most welcome when they found I could repeat ilok 
after slok and expound the Vedas. I was fed with roast roots 
from the mountain side. They tasted like rice and milk. When it 
grew cold fires were built in the cave. Roots of diflerrait kinds in 
whose lore the Great Spirits were wise, were roasted in the ashes 
and we ate freely and abundantly. I recited to them by the 
glow of their fires, and they would beseech me to remain with 
them. I would stay sometimes eight days in one cave dwelling. 
I need take no thought of time. It took me eight months to go 
three hundred miles and return. 

"I shall not forget my first sight of the great temple 
of Badrinath, made from the granite of the mountains, un- 
carven by man, as the temples of the plains are, and 
looking small, indeed, in its setting of loftiest mountains 
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There are a few shops where food stuffs are sold, grains w^ich 
have been brought on the backs of goats clear from Hardwai. 
very expensive food, loo, I assure you. The pilgrims live mostly 
under the shelter of some thatch. Oh, it is cold in the nights! 
I was privileged as I could find a shelter with some holy men in 
the warmth of a cave. This is a shrine of Vishnu. It is said that 
the idol of Badrinath was, in the old days, made from the 
philoK^her's stone which changed ircm to gold, but it is made of 
white marble in these days, and who knows if it were ever made 
from the parai stone? There is so much that is confusing in 
heathen talesl" Raghuwar sighs as he turns to his Bible, which 
he studies as I write. 

"I did not tarry long, but set out for Kedarnath, the 
Shrine of Shesh, the Serpent Companion of Vishnu. As 
I was traveling from Badrinath to Kedarnath I passed 
boiling hot springs. They were wonderful to 'me and I had 
no explanation for them, but I was told that the power of the 
mahdlmoi had made them so. Kedarnath is famous for its tune, 
at the singing of which the strings of the necklace of the gods 
break. I did not see any of them break at Kedarnath when 
the tune was sung in the temple however! These words are 
sung to it: 

'Oh, Conga,* Dour moves beat in mji heart!' 

"1 tarried here but a short lime for the sacred source of the 
Ganges lay beyond. The place is called Gangolri. From a 
distance the mountain from whose hidden springs the Ganges 
begins to run, at least to our Hindu imagination, is shaped like 
the head of a great cow, the most sacred animal of all to millions 
of our people. You know the Ganges is believed to be in her 
earthly form, the daughter of the Lord of the Himalayas: 
'Conga, whoic Kaves in heaven flow. 
Is daughter of the Lord of Snow.' 
*Ganges. 
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"I hastened to fill my brass jug with water from that sacred 
source and carefully screwed in the brass stopper. This was for 
a special purpose, to pour out a Hbation lo Shiv, the Great God: 

'The man mho pours from Ganges' source, 

lis sacred Tualers stream 

Upon Rdmeshiuar's idol far. 

Where Ceylon's tides bright gleam. 

He shall the last salvation find. 

To Cod's oifn inner self consigned.^ 

"l~hat is, the man who offers this libation shall be absorbed 
into the Deity. I looked over the long way back to Rameshwar 
and decided to carry my brass jar of water from Ganga's source 
to that little image on India's southern point, for what is more 
important than the making sure of salvation? I was young and 
strong, devoted to my religious books, preparing lo be a priest of 
Vishnu. While I had been disappointed, yel I hoped it at least 
could do no harm. I thought lo Iry every means laid down in 
my books to gain ihe final goal of extinction in the personality of 
God. I bathed in the sacred waters and then ! began my long 
descent of the mountains, tarrying with ihe cave dwelling ma- 
hdfmds. 

I went along with pilgrims when they were wise and 
patient, but if they said: 'Brother, we must reach a certain 
place today,' I told them it was not my habit to travel in that 
way, that I went as 1 pleased, with no certain route that could not 
be changed, and urged them to go on and leave me. I walked 
back to Hardwar. that is. The Door of Harf or Krishna.' " I 
remember seeing that place of pilgrimage and the pilgrims bathing 
in the Ganges there. This is ils story as Raghuwar told me: 

"It is said that when Shiv reached Hardwar. bearing the 
goddess of the Ganges in his long locks, he wrung them out on 
mat spot and straightway the river began a broader flow. Al- 
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ready the Ganges had hegiui her course toward the underworld to 
bring to life the sixty thousand sons of King Sagar, and another 
stream had gone to gladden and refresh the immortals, and now a 
grandson of King Sagar wished a blessing for the earth as well. 
Through his endless austerities he won the favor of the goddess, 
and she told him to hitch to his chariot the swiftest pair of horses 
m the Universe! Bhagi'rath knew that Indra's chariot wheels 
cause the thunder, while the gleam of his sword is the Ughtning's 
flash, and that his swift horses know the mind of their roaster 
and go whither he silently wills. He besought from Indra one 
of his shining while steeds, which was granted, while the Sun-God 
furnished the second of the pair, a pure white horse with black 
ears. They were so swift that they could, if necessary, make 
the circuit of the earth seven times in a day! When Bhagirath 
mounted the chariot Ganga followed whither he drove clear to 
the seal So three woTlds were blest by her who is the water 
in which the sacred feet of Vishnu have been bathed! In my 
journey ings I stopped at Bharatpur, near Agra, because I 
remembered when I was a student in Agra I used to go to 
the forest near Bharatpur where lived a company of pandits and 
holy men. There again I sought for knowledge. I have not 
told you the exact order of my pilgrimages, but I know you will 
want to hear of my trip to Jagannath over in Orissa, on the 
eastern coast, one of the Four Corners of the Earth." 

Just here I feel 1 must pause m Raghuwar's story to tell you 
that in my present hurried condition, preparing to leave India, I 
cannot calmly sift and write down everything he says. I can- 
not tell you how many times during the writing of the one 
hundred and one pages of manuscript I have thus far 
inscribed I have had to stop to talk with or listen to 
him as he asked me questions about ordmary yet great 
world subjects, or those things that touch the springs of life 
and religion, or to tell me his dreams, sometimes very remote from 
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the subject just then in hand. For instance, while telling me of 
the hermit-hke religious men in the forest of Bharatpur. he ran 
off into an enthusiastic dissertation on his hope of learning Eng- 
lish just so he could read all great books and leam what men who 
have known Him, say of Jesus. Then he spoke very plainly of 
his surprise that in the East so little has been done to fulfill Christ's 
command. "Go ye into all the world," "Why is it? Why is it?" 
he asks to frequently. I tell him the reason good men and wo- 
men give. "But then," he says, "is it not the work given to all 
Christians? What greater work has been given to them? It 
is also a work, in a way, self propagating." Someway here he 
talked of the recent murders of English people in Elngland by 
Indians. He said: "The^ v>ere not prepared tji Christians to 
live in a ChrUllan land." that is, the Indians were unprepared for 
English life. 

However, we are back on a journey to Jagannath now, 
and Ra^uwar says: "When we reached the temple of the 
Blue Wheel, six miles from Jagannath, there is a test that will 
seem strange to you. The pilgrim who can see from the Nilchakra 
(Blue Wheel) Temple the dome of the temple of Jagannath, diat 
pilgrim will be able to see the gods there and receive a benefit, 
but the eyes of some are believed to be holden! Of course, I 
know now that in such cases defective eyesight is the reasonable 
cause of the withholden vision. 

"From the Nil Chakra temple on to Jagannath, caste is 
abolished. All, from the despised worker in leather to the Brah- 
min, may sit there and eat together. In not one other place in all 
India may this occur without loss of caste for him of the so-called 
higher birth. The pictures and shrines of Jagannath always 
represent him accompanied by his brother Balarama and his 
sister, Subhadra, for remember that Jagannath is generally 
believed an incarnation of Krishna, therefore, also of Vishnu, 
The color of Vishnu is blue (though red is sacred to him), but 
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Kriihna's color changed to black once whoi a serpent hissed at 
him. and so Jagannath is black instead of blue! Balarama was 
the incarnation of Shesha, the serpent companion of Vishnu, and 
Subhadra of Lakshmi. Vishnu's wife. There are different stories 
about this deformed, black, wooden idol called 'The Lord of the 
Elarth.' I will tell you the version I believed. Krishna realized 
that he had done deeds wilh his hands which are not lawful for 
men so he decided to cut ofi those hands and ait always as a 
mutilated figure." 

I thought as Raghuwar related this version that Krishna 
certainly made an "awful warning" of himself! The 
story I have heard is that a king called down the Architect 
of the Gods (Viswakarma) to make an idol for a temple he had 
built at Puri. This idol was to be the receptacle of the bones 
of Krishna. The divine architect said he would make the idol 
on the condition that no one looked at it until it was finished, 
but the king could not restrain his curiosity and he looked in on 
the workman too soon and Viswakarma disappeared leaving an 
ugly, shc^ieless figure which Brahma, the Creator, afterwards gave 
eyes. 

Raghuwar continued : "When I reached the temple en- 
closure and entered, a gate-keeper struck me lightly with a cane. 
This he did with each, otherwise the thronging press of pilgrims 
through the gates would result in constant disasters. It was not 
the time of the great festival when Jagannath is drawn in a 
chariot to the sea shore. This occurs once a year. I have never 
been there at ihis great festival time; thousands on thousands of 
pilgrims go there and ihey are mad with anxiety to help draw the 
chariot, believing lo do so is, as we say. 'the root of Joy' ! There 
were multitudes of pilgrims at Jagannath, though, when I was 
there. I could not like it in the crowd as I did wandering amidst 
the cave-dwelling hermits of God's mountains. That was a clean 
Toad, washed by God's rain and snow and wild winds. No one 
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may cook his own food at Puri, all pilgrims must eat food cooked 
within the temple enclosure and sold in the bazar. Jagannath 
did not greatly appeal to me. I bathed in the sea there. I bought 
my souvenirs which every pilgrim to this shrine buys, namely, a 
picture of the deities, costing from one to ten cents, and a light 
cane which is sold in the temple veranda for one cent These are 
carried home to be worshipped in the family circle. As I have 
said before we must buy our rice already cooked, and pilgrims 
often dry a part to carry back for distribution among friends and 
relatives. 

"I did not stay long in Jagannath, but went on to Calcutta 
to worship Mother Ganges where she meets the Lord of Rivers, 
the great salt sea I Kapila is the deity worshipped at Ganga's 
Sea. He is an incarnation of Vishnu, taken one time in order 
to save one of his wives, the Earth, from destruction. This 
sphere was being sadly mutilated by the sons of King Sagar 
digging to iind one of the horses of Indra stabled in the lower 
regions! Kapila slopped the work of destruction." The whole 
story is too long to write. Raghuwar sal down on the floor and 
acted it all out as well as he could with the stage scenery at his 
command! I wish there were lime to describe this private re- 
hearsal to you in detail. He made quite graphic the giant ex- 
cavations, the appearance of Vishnu incarnate and all this myth- 
ological drama of the wonderful ancient Hindus! 

In his recital up to this point Raghuwar had not told of his 
visit to Ayodhya, the birthplace of his favorite incarnation, Ram- 
chandra or Rama, so I asked him to tell me about this celebrated 
place of pilgrimage, and this is what he said: 

"There are several celebrated spots in Ayodhya. There is 
first the high place where the Monkey-God, Hanuman, was es- 
tablished Master of Ayodhya. He had been such a faithful 
ally of Rama's that, in gratitude for the Monkey's services, 
Rama said; 'As long as the Sun and Moon shine or Ganga flows 
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on the Earth you shall reign in the place of my birth, Ayodya.' 
Beside this high place there is the Golden Palace (though the 
gold is not there now) and the Jewel Throne (though the jewels 
also are gone) and the temple at the place where Rama was born. 

"My long pilgrimages were over at last. I must say that 
perhaps I did not make this round as most pilgrims do. or rather, 
with the same purposes. I hated ignorance on any question; 
I went with a burning desire for religious ^oiflei/ge. When I 
reached a saaed shrine if I found no learned pandit who could 
explain to me the Vedas or some difficult slo!( of our holy books. 
I was dissatisfied. I was a questioner, and. for the most part, a 
doubter. Some go ready to believe anything, accepting every 
tale, but I wished to mvestigate, to ^om for myself. Ah, I can- 
not think of those days of wandering, seeking for knowledge, 
without deep sadness that I lost very much of the time of my 
youth! The one thing that comforts me is that perhaps, through 
them. I was being prepared to work amongst my own wandering 
people. / ipioTv the luaS over U-Afc/i (ficji are stumbling unsatis- 
fied. 

"\ went back to my old place in Allahabad at the temple 
by the Ganges and remained there eight months. In my favorite 
Purana, the Bhagavat, from which I was never parted, I had 
read that in the most illustrious Age of Trela, or the Era of the 
Three Incarnations, the event I will relate occurred: 

"The Mountains of the Dawn must first be conquered by the 
Sun, and in those long-ago days when his splendor arose from 
behind the Morning Hills, there yet loomed beyond far higher, 
far more precipitous, the Vindhya range. So great was the 
height of this mountain wall that the Sun's beams were 
so long in scaling it thai the people on the other side 
were late with the morning Sun-worship. Then were the immor- 
tals in great pain and unrest, for until the Brahmins of earth have 
performed the morning wonhip of the Sun, the gods remain thirst- 
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ing for the water poured out from thousands of argas (the copper 
ladle used in oblationg to the sun) quenching the thirst of the 
shining ones. Thus the gods fainted with longing each day until 
the Sun had conquered the stupendous heights of the Vindhyas. 
Now these mountains were the disciples of Agastya Muni, so 
the gods made this petition of the lord of the heights: 'Oh, Great 
King, thy disciples give us great trouble, for so long as the Sun 
remains in their shadow the priests do not pour out oblations 
which satisfy our thirst.' Upon hearing this, Agastya Muni went 
to his pupils, and. as proper disciples must ever do, they pros- 
trated themselves before their master, who, as he stretched out 
his hand in blessing, said: 'Hius remain, O sons!' To this day, 
then, these heights are bowed down! 

"Amongst the famous hills of the Vindhyas, I read of one 
shaped like a cow's head, and therefore most sacred. On inquiry I 
found it to be near a place called Mahoha! I felt I must see it in 
order to verify my favorite purana. Being so near Allahabad, I 
was soon in this little town, where t was to indeed see the Sun 
arise! I looked with interest at the hills of fantastic shape by which 
the train flew. I recalled the Ramayan and remembered that Han- 
uman and the Vanar chiefs and allies, carried great mountains to 
help Rama build a bridge from India to Ceylon, and when the 
work was finished the monkey hosts were still flybg through the air 
carrying mountains southward. When they received word that the 
bridge was built they dropped their burdens wherever they hap- 
pened to be, for they were no longer needed! A lot of hills fell 
down in Central India, and they are the Vindhyas, who obey 
the mandate of their master, Agastya Muni, to this day! 

"When I reached the town I was at once directed to the well- 
known head man of the town. You all know him, I need not tell 
you of his riches nor of his power here. In the surrounding 
villages we all know his name: The Honorable Feet of Shiv. He 
gave me a place to abide, and soon discovered that I could read 
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and expound the scriptures of the Hindus, so he asked me to 
remain. The foundations of a large new temple had been laid 
and there was already some anxious thought as to the securing 
of a proper pujari, or priest, to perform temple services. They 
wanted some one learned and fitted to give the temple a name 
and fame. They took me as one sent. Usually in erecting such 
a temple four or five years are consumed, but so many workmen 
were engaged that this large temple was finished in a year's time! 
It was dedicated to Rama, his brother Lakshman and wife. Sfta. 
It cost ten thousand rupees ($3,330). In the course of its erection 
I was often called to see if all was right and properly arranged. 
"That is almost six years ago, and save for short pilgrimages, I 



"My New Temple" 

have remained here ever since. When the new temple was com- 
pleted I was asked to remain indefinitely and perform the wor-' 
ship of the idols. I felt it were better to go from place to place 
in my search for knowledge, but here I was constrained to stay, 
and now I believe I see a part at least of God's purpose in this. 
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He set me down in the midst of the pec^le of Mahoba for nearly 
six years. They learned to know that I was well acquainted 
with the holy books of the Hbdus. 1 gathered quite a large 
library here of such books as the Mahdhharal, with its one million 
eight hundred thousand s/o^s, costing, for a rather plain copy, 
fifty rupees, or sixteen dollars. They are very large books 
you know. The people knew I was of a famous family, 
famous even with the gods, for Hindus believe that Ram 
Chandra's earthly father, Kbg Dasarath himself, was of 
this Kashyap Muni tribe. They knew 1 understood all the 
idolatrous formulas, could read Sanskrit, etc. When I left the 
temple door they knew an educated priest of Vishnu left it, and 
not an unlearned, wandering beggar. Yes, God had a purpose 
for me as well as Mahoba. He meant that I should cease wan- 
dering in search of vain knowledge and find it just by my door. 
"I was, of course, right on the road from the Mission House to 
the bazar. I saw Christian young men going by, and there was 
something in their conduct that attracted me — i/ielj mere different 
from Hindui. As I learned of their straight walk I had a long- 
ing to know their Book. I believed that there should be a cor- 
respondence between tte Puslak (Book) and the life of its be- 
lievers, but I had not found it so among the Hindus; that is, they 
lived up to the worst in our Books and not to the best. There 
was no teaching, in all the philosophy of my favorite purana, 
which kept men from sin, and I felt in my inmost being that this 
was wrong; something was certainly wrong! I kept on ringing 
the great bell with the image of Garud, the eagle servant of Vish- 
nu, upon it, to waken the gods of the temple; I made the bed 
each night for the idols with mattress, sheets and pillows; 1 
spread and sprinkled it with flowers; I placed each morning 
sweetmeats before the idols, at noon a full dinner and in the even- 
ing a supper (of which I myself afterwards partook). So my 
days passed by. I read and explained our books ; I went through 
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the many, many idolatrous formulae; every morning I worshipped 
the Sun by Rarakund here in Mahoba. I was a priest of Vish- 
nu, but I felt I was doing not the work of heavra, but of earth. 
I had an unsalisiied soul. 

"One day, early in this year, about seven months ago, I 
decided to come over to the Mission House and ask 
the Sahib (Mr. Gordon) for his holy book. I had often 
seen him and he had always spoken politely to me as he 
passed the temple. I had also often asked Miss Burgess to help 
me out with English, as I was beginning the study of your lan- 
guage. I would bring my book out and ask her words as she 
was on her way to or from the bazar. I only remember seeing 
you once, when you were distributing sweetmeats to the school- 
girls over on the lake front. I decided this day that I would find 
out the root of that of which I caught glimpses in the -Mission 
compound. / believeJ I would find il in their book- 

"So I came over here to Mr. Gordon's office and asked him if 
he would let me take some portion of his sacred book. He replied 
by putting in my hand a Hindi Gospel according to Matthew, and 
telling me to read it, and if there was aught I did not understand he 
would be glad to explain it to me. You will scarcely be able to 
realize how soon, how almost immediately. I longed to break 
away from the temple; it seemed like a prison to me. / jast 
Wattled lo read and slud^ mjj new book- I knew it would be 
limited by certain hours. I felt like deserting ray ten^le's hand- 
some walls, its rich food, the adoration it brought to me, for daily 
I, myself, was worshipped! I wrapped my book up carefully m 
my drapery and turned reluctantly back to the temple. As soon 
as I could, which was about noon, I locked the temple door and 
sat down with delight lo my new feast — the Book/ The pe<^le 
understood that the hours between noon and four o'clock daily 
were mine unbterruptediy. I did not read it rapidly. I felt I 
roust understand this book. So I read it slowly. I conqiared it 
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with what I saw in life; I meditated upon it; it was full of rich- 

"People said about my becoming a Christian: How can he 
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know? He has never heard a hymn; he has never heard a ser- 
mon. No one has explained the Gospel to him. How can he 
know? But I, as I sat all alone in the shadow of our ancient 
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say that in the beginning, the walk of Christians attracted me so 
much, that when Mr. Gordon asked me what I had heard that 
made me wish to become a Christian, I repUed: 'It is not what I 
have beard, but what 1 have seen.' The living epistle truly first 
attracted me and sent me to the Book- God's Word converted me 
from a priest of Vishnu to be a disciple of Christ! 

When I had finished reading John's Gospel I decided I must 
not tarry; I must go al once, confessing my faith and become a 
Christian! 1 studied for a while and then decided to go to the 
Sahib. He said: 'Do you know? Do you understand? You must 
think this over carefully.' I went back to the temple, but, 
oh, I felt / must gel rid of this burden! . Only my body served 
in the temple; there was no heart in my service. A/ji beart /oji 
on ibe ground! Then I thought of a way out. It was the time 
of a great meld (religious fair or convention) which occurs every 
twelve years in Ujjain. I would go there and get away from 
my temple prison! Different ones tried to persuade me to stay; 
said the temple service could not go on without me, etc., but when 
I remained determined, the money for traveling expenses was 
placed in my hand and I was escorted to the station. I went to 
Ujjain in Central India, where you went this summer." 

Yes, how I recalled my day in Ujjain, one of, if not, the most 
ancient of India's cities. I was told of that awful Hindu conven- 
tion, of thousands of holy (?) men appearing in a procession of 
absolute nakedness. So gross is it that this year the leavening in- 
fluence of Christianity was shown by the fact that Hindus them- 
selves said: "This will be impossible to us in another twelve years!" 

Then Raghuwar proceeded: "I decided that when I returned 
from Ujjain I would slop off at Bina. I said nothing to anyone, not 
even the Sahib, but I remembered another missionary. You know 
Doctor Mama (Mrs. Gordon) dedicated her new hospital here 
in the spring, and one of the speakers was Mr. Elsam, of Bina. 
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I liked what he said so very much that I felt if I could find that 
Sahib again he could help me. I had gone to the opening of the 
hospital that day with my best friend, a young man by the name 
of Biharf Lai. He lives, you know, just aaoss the road from 
the temple. From the beginning we have been close friends. To- 
day my two little copies of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ 
arc in his hands for safekeeping! When I went to Ujjain I 
gave them to him. I pray they may do their work in his proud 
Brahmin home as they did in the temple of that rich Mahoba 
family I 

"Well, I stopped off at Bina and went to the Mission 
House. 1 had told no one my plans. I went eagerly to give my- 
self to my Savior, when, behold! the Sahib had gone to the for- 
eign land! My heart sank, but when I thought it came to me 
that there must be some one in the Mission House, some one who 
knew the Wayl Then Miss Gordon came, and I liked her 
gentle, clear way of speaking of her Best Friend. She knew my 
need. She wrote to her brother. Sahib Gordon of Mahoba, 
and he wrote that he would come in June, and if I 
wished I could wait in Bina, but if I desired to re- 
turn to Mahoba, to come and he would help me. 
The Christians in Bina advised me to stay there, that in Ma- 
hoba I would probably be bitterly persecuted, but oh, I was 
eager! I felt I could not wait. I knew not what night was 
coming, and decided to return at once to Mahoba! 

"When I got to Jhansi I selected the train which gets in here so 
early in the morning that it is dark and long before dawn. In the 
daytime people would likely see me and compel me to go to the 
temple. Always, for the whole twenty-four hours, the rich owner 
of the temple has watchmen at the station to guard his bags of 
grain and cotton. In the daytime they would see me and tell of 
my arrival. I reached Mahoba at two o'clock in the morning 
and hastened along the moonlit road to the Mission House. I 
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was as a man who has loDg lost his dearest treasure, and after the 
many days he suddenly finds it, before him, in his hands! What 
joy! I was inside the Mission grounds, the long lost treasure was 
in my grasp — ihe saving religion! I entered the gate with intense 
eagerness. 

"It was a night Blled with moonlight, and first of all 
I went down to the lake, all silver in the glow. I sat down on 
the stone steps of the bathing place. I looked out upon the dark 
leaves of the lotus and on beyond to the shining stretch of moon- 
lighted water. I was travel stained, so I removed my clothes and 
bathed in the cool waters. My Brahminical cord had been cut. 
t had in Btna, with my own hands removed that sacred sign of 
the twice bom. Then I had my si^/ia (lock of hair left long on 
top of head) cut ofi. The cord, the lock, the idolatrous mark in 
my forehead, the beads about my neck, the four signs, were gone. 
I was clean from them. 1 hop>ed the Saliib would be asleep out- 
doors by his office. I would creep up and see and then sit quietly 
near him till the dawn. I was safe, / n>ias safe! I certainly now 
had freedom and could follow the desires and prayers of my 
heart! 

"How thankful I was when I saw Mr. Gordon and Khet 
Singh were asleep in the moonlight outdoors! The dogs ran 
barking to meet me. I put out my hand and patted them and 
they ceased. I tried to walk softly over the gravel, but Mr. Gor- 
don sat up in bed and asked, 'Who is it?' I just answered, 'It 
is I,' and Khet Singh recognized my voice. Then I sat down 
on his (Khet Singh's) bed and we talked till daylight. I told 
tttem my experiences and my plans. I wanted a place to stay 
indoors so the people would not know I was here until I Was 
baptized! I had come all the way, I had run from the station 
to the Mission, with this burning desire in my heart, which only 
baptism could quench! Then I felt the burden would roll off, 
the Hindus would give up hope of me. It was baptism in the 
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which he had worn away from the temple. He had not a pice 
of money, and his hands were all unused to labor. There was a 
bright intellect, untrained in Christianity, and soft hands which 
had never worked. Was the church willing to take the responsi- 
bility of providing for their new brother? 

Then the Christian young men considered how far and how 
much and by whom he should be helped. Finally they decided he 
should be given a living allowance, two dollars a month, and should 
have time to study, and they would try to devise some way by 
which he might earn something with his bands till he 
knew "more perfectly." That was Wednesday, May 12, 1909. 
Then this occurred, as Raghuwar relates it: "I was sit- 
ting in the bouse I now occupy by the side of the road. 
Khet Singh had prepared my dinner and 1 sat alone eating it. 
When I had finished I called to him lo please bring me some water 
to wash my hands, when a familiar voice cried, 7s it you, Bdbd ji? ■ 
Oh, Bdbd ji, Bdbd ji!' and here came one of Mr. Gordon's big 
schoolboys, whom you all know and like, Baji Lai! He was 
standing near and recognized my voice. He came straight into 
the house and sat down beside me and said: "Are you going to 
become a Christian?' I said, 'Yes.' Then he began: 'Oh, don't 
become a Christian; much badness comes from being a Christian. 
You will have much trouble. You will wander about hungry 
and despised. The Christians will be good to you now, but aft- 
erward turn you out. Don't you remember that Christian man, 
W , who could gel no work nor help?' "That will hap- 
pen,' I said, 'only if a man is unworthy.' 

'No one gives us pain or joy. 
The roots lie in ourselves,' 

so I repeated to Baji Lai from the Ramayan. 'That may be all 
true,' he said, 'but come now with me to the temple; your cushion 
waits you there, your old place; here you will only have trouble.' 
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"I laid: 'Let trouble come; we are not made for joy alone. 
/ mil do this upon which I have set my mind.' While we were 
talking it seemed like magic, for all along by the house where 
I was then, the very house where I live now, was a line of men 
from the Headman's house, himself, his nephews and relatives. 
He stood under the Gg tree there and called 'Baba ji, Baba ji, 
come, hear what I have to say!' I remained silent. They were 
quiet, loo. 

"Soon they began to go, but one remained — one with 
whom I had a deep friendship, die nephew of the Headman — 
Hira Lai. He came up to the door and said, 'Open, 1 am alone. 
Let me come in. I cannot prevent your doing as you wish ; only 
let me come in and talk with you!' I believed him and opened 
the door, when, behold, here came the others crowding I They 
had hidden along the wall! I am so thankful for my house by 
the side of the road, but then I was troubled. Why was I trou- 
bled? I was not afraid, but I wanted to sit in that house alone 
and think. A wonderful step was before me, the climax of my 
longings, my strivings. I had been saying to myself. 'Freedom! 
Freedom!' — the temple of the gods and the bondage of it were 
behind! I was free now to follow the Savior of Men! Soon 
! would keep my tryst with Him and be baptized. 

"I wanted to meditate on it all, and now they came bursting in 
with their words and petitions so unutterably far from mine! They 
threw their hats and turbans at my feet, a Hindu custom which 
means 'I am the dust of your feet. I beg of you ! ' They said : 'We 
plead with you. do not become a Christian.' I answered: 'I make 
no promises, I bind myself not, I must first do my duty Godward.' 
'Oh,' they pleaded, 'do not make us ashamed!' I replied: 'One 
is not shamed by the deeds of another, but by his own deeds!' 
They plead most politely: 'Only come over to the temple; let us 
talk with you; please, kindly come!' So I just arose quietly and 
went. 
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"When I got to the office there were a hundred and fifty 
or two hundred men assembled there, all the leading Hindus of 
the town. They began such conversation as this: 'Why are you 
doing this way, Baha ji? You are wise, so wise that you teach 
us. What is your meaning?* And the Headman came up to 
me. You know him. how sharp he is in worldly matters and the 
accumulating of wealth. He spoke of those things of which he 
knew, which were not matters of the soul. *If you want to get 
manied,' he said. T will make four marriages for you at once; 
I will give you a horse to ride, a fine house and villages. If you 
do not wish to be a priest, that is all right. We will set you up 
in fine shape in another service' I rqilied: T am not hungry for 
these things. I want to know God's will for me.' They were 
puzzled and silent. Then I asked for a drink, and one of the 
Brahmins went out and scoured a Iota or drinking cup and brought 
it in. 1 said: 'Brothers, 1 have just eaten with Christians. I 
can never again be allowed to toudi a drinking cup of yours 
luilesg you, as I, throw aside forever castef Kindly pour the 
water into my hand that I may not need to touch your drinking 
cup.' Sadly they did so." 

"Were you not pained, pandit ji," I asked, "that you found 
the chasm of your ancient faith between your once best friends 
and you?" He looked earnestly at me and replied: "No, and I 
will tell you why. From the moment I left the temple, feeling m 
my heart of hearts that it was forever, 1 was filled with an abund- 
ant joy, that remains with me to this moment! Nothing else mat- 
tered, nothing can!" 

"No man can take it from you," I said. I wish you could 
see his face as I do this night. There is that intellectual look that 
redeems unhandsome features; just now there is the light of a 
high joy. He is satisfied. I wish Miss Graybiel could see him 
and be glad once more that God Himself directed her to Mahoba. 
if only that this one longing soul might be filled! 
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Miss Mary Graybiel. 

I must get on with his story, for Raghuwar is excited now, 
like a loldier who relates the greatest battle of his life! 

"When I said to them that I had eaten with Christians, their 
faces fell, and when I added that I had partaken of flesh food, 
they could but say: 'Alas! What is to be done now?' The 
people about began to say: "Baba ji is honest; he tells right out 
what he has done!' Then for three hours I, alone, sat in the 
midst of all the leading Hindus of Mahoba and debated with 
them against the Shdslras of the Hindus, which I had studied for 
years, and for the Shdstra of the Christians I had known for 
seven months, and then only in part. As I debated they began 
to murmur: 'Where did he learn this? He must have known this 
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book for yearsl' They asked me such questions as these: 'What 
riski (devotee) have Christians? Have they Valmild, Bharat, 
E)wajya,' etc. Many long names of our Hindu devotees they re- 
pealed. 'Yes,' I told them, 'there are Paul and Barnabas and 
Peter, who were ready to die for truth.' I lold them of Paul's 
vision. You see, I read the Acts of the Apostles in Bina. which 
was a very good thing for me then. They told of unconquerable 
Rama. They said: 'What, did your Christ ever ^i// anybody? 
Rama killed thousands of enemies!' 'No,' I replied, 'but He 
conquered Death itself! Did Ram Chandra conquer death? I 
know that Jesus, on the third day in the tomb, arose from the 
dead!' They were speechless. Then they said: 'Christians will 
touch a BasoT. Do they bathe and keep themselves holy and 
apart?' You know, a Basor is the lowest of outcasts, the scav- 
engers and keepers of hogs. I replied to them: 'It is written in 
"sour book in the Bhagavad Gita: 

'God, the Blameless One, is like Surya Narayan (the Sun), 
who, in the water jar of the Brahmin and Basor alike reflects his 
image, touching both the clean and the unclean.' 

"Now, does he become unclean because he touches the Ba- 
sor's water jar? You become polluted under like circumstances. 
Is God an outcast and in^iure? 

" 'We do not see the connection,' they said. My answer was, 
'God placed souls in the Basor and the Brahmin — you admit 
that. He reached down and touched both lives; therefore, he 
does not observe what you do — caile. According to your o\m 
reasoning God is unclean !' Again they were puzzled. 'Does God 
put caste marks on men?' I asked when they were silent. 'Is the 
Brahminical cord, the sacred lock of hair growing longer than 
the rest of the hair, does the worship mark of clay in the forehead, 
the string of wooden beads around the neck — do these four signs 
gratv on men, placed there by God?' 

"Three hours we talked, and I learned in that time that I had 
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unfailing Ttieapom of truth Jn mji banJit The Headman's eldat 
son and the doctor from the Govemment Dispensary toolc me away 
from the crowd to the cotton giii near the temple. They Mid: 'Why 
did you tell that you had eaten with Christians, and, above all 
things, that you had eaten meat? We could have gotten you out of 
this net for a few rupees if you had not confessed publicly ! Now it 
will take many rupees, but we will give them. We will get you back 
into caste or help you to become a member of ^e Arya Samaj 
(Advanced Hindu Association) ; we will get you another work, 
make you a grand wedding, only don't go back to the Chris- 
tians!' The? were strong on the maniage question, feeling, per- 
haps that that was the reason I had left them — to get a wife. 

"I said: 'All these things are of this world. I am in search of 
the things of another world, and / have found them! As I sat there 
with them I felt Uke a prisoner. I wanted more than anything 
else. then, to get where I could brealke the air, anything but 
this awful shelter! But they brought in a cot and told me to go 
to sleep if I wished, so I just lay down, asking God to dehver 
me from their hands and all idolatrous thrall, and fell asle«p. I 
knew four men were stationed there as watchmen, that there was 
no chance of escape. I did not fear any bodily injury; I only 
felt I was there with Hindus without having k^t my tryst with 
Jesus I I thought, too, that it was Khet Singh's wedding day, 
and I could not see the marriage. 

In the evening I sat outside with relatives and de- 
pendants of the Headman, who were doing all they could 
to interest me, when I saw Mr. Gordon commg with a 
bundle. He had brought me my clothes, and as he handed 
them to me he said: 'Do you wish to remain here?' How the 
people listened for my reply, for they had been teaching me what 
to say if the Sahib came. Oh. how I wished to say one word of 
comfort to Mr. Gordon! I could only look at him and say: 'I 
will not come now.' Khet Singh was with the Sahib. I made a 
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sign to him ai though to say, 'It will be all right,' and afterward 
Khet Singh told me he spoke the word of comfort to the Sahib 
which I had wished to speak! He said: 'I feet that the pandit's 
heart is with us. he will never go back. We must persevere.' 

"I saw them turn away, but 1 kept talking to them in my heart! 
I slept there with men on all four sides. 1 lay awake for a long 
time and longed for freedom. I hoped they would take me 
away, so 1 could get out some way and escape in some unguarded 
moment of theirs. I prayed, too. There were two Moham- 
medan watchmen, and they spoke good words to me; they told 
me not to give up. to keep hold of a better truth than I had ever 
had before. God sent help to me in my prison, too. through 
their words." 

Mr. Gordon has told me his side of the story also. He says 
the pandit had such a look m his eyes when he said, "1 will not 
come now," that he knew he was longing to come. Our hearts 
did go out to him. surrounded as he was by Hindus, and we met 
to pray as did the church so long ago for Paul We spoke sev- 
eral times of our "Acts of the Apostles." That evening. Thurs- 
day, May 1 3, I was to leave for a trip on Mission business to 
Central India. The others promised to send me a telegram when 
the baptism occurred. 

Raghuwar says he lay awake much that night and thought. 
He tried to plan a way to get a message to Mr. Gordon; he 
looked forward into the future, feeling he would in some way 
escape and be able to keep his tryst. He says: "I did not think 
Christians could get near enough lo help me any, bul, oh, I did 
Vanl ihem lo know I mas true! The next day, Friday, May 14, 
1 was without any sign of my new brothers. I spent a sad day, 
a long, sad day. In the evening I asked to be allowed to look 
into the temple, which could be done without leaving the house 
where I was confined. 1 must tell you that I exercised still a sort 
of authority over the men. If I looked at them sternly they turned 
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away. As I went to the door I gave thun such a look and told 
them to stand back, and there, near the door, outside in the road, 
between the house and the temple, was one of your Christian 
teachers, Bihari Lai Boaz! He was quick to see and started 
when he saw me, and then he just carelessly walked up as near 
as he could get to me and 1 said quietly to him: 'Brother, they 
take me to Banda today. Tell the Sahib not to be troubled. / 
shall escape!' He assented, and that was all I could say, but it 
gave me great comfort. I was not leaving without a sign. 

"In the night I was taken in a closed vehicle to the station. I 
was told that I was going to Banda to be made a member of the 
Arya Samaj, to be then married, restored to caste and my lerqtle 
service! I was to be a dummy in their hands! Well, there was 
nothing to do but to go on, so I did. They took me a detour 
quite out of the way, so the people at the Mission House would 
not hear any one going to the station, but they drove right by 
Claudius' house. He heard the noise of the cart and up he 
junqted! Ah, f/ieji could not escape His messengers! 

"Claudius ran over here, told Mr. Gordon, and soon three 
Christian young men were on their way to the station. The mid- 
night favored. They ran swiftly, Claudius, Khet Singh and Bhash- 
kar. 1 knew Eifterward they had money and were prepared to help 
me. They wanted to lake clubs, but Mr. Gordon would not let the 
excited boys take any weapons. Well, they got their tickets, and, 
you know, Bhashkar is always ready for theatricals. He took off 
his cap and put on a turban instead, made his drapery long like 
a pandit, and strode the whole length of the train, and, behold, 
he san me! Quick as a flash the others were beckoned to, and 
just as the train was ready to pull out all three got into our com- 
partment! It was too late for the Hindus to get themselves and 
me out and of! into another compartment! t took my mat and 
spread it on the seal and asked Khel Singh and the other two to 
sit cm it. One of the Hmdus afterwards told me that that act 
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hours later that morning, all the Christians gathered at the bathing 
place for mji baptism. At last I could keqi my tryst I That 
morning I could worship the Sun of Righteousness, I could pray 
to the Light of the World ! Oh, how happy I was that lovely 
morning I " 

Miss Pope has told me of the perfect spring morning, of the 
impressiveness of it all, and how quickly the Christians gathered. 
I missed a great deal, but how happy I was to get the telegram 
from Miss Burgess: 

"Baptism occurred this morning at six thirty." 
I was in Indore about to leave for Pandila Ramabai's. 

Raghuwar says: "Mr. Gordon asked me several questions 
down there on the 3tq)s at the lake. 'Do you take this step of 
your own free will?' 'Did any one entice you into this?' Then 
he took my confession, and I could say from a full heart that 1 
believed thai Jesus was the Christ, the Son of the Living God, and 
ml; Savior! The song that floated across the lake and echoed 
amongst the fabled hills and stones, that beat against the walls of 
the little white temples by the lake was: 

Chorus: A/jj heart falls at the feel of Jesus! 
Some Jvear the rosaries of prater. 

Some in their foreheads place the sacred sign. 
Some Tvind about them ropes of hair. 

And some, the cord of Brohmin line. 
Some smear uttlh ashes alt ihetr Umbs, 
Some are with deer skin ever found. 
Some wear the blanket coarse and black. 

Some ivander naked o'er the ground- 
Some worship gods and goddesses. 

Some bathe where Ganges river flows,. 
Some sprinkle mater by the peepul tree. 
Some call and feed the hungry crovs. 
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Some Wander in the junglet ivilJ, 

Some hold their arms as slicks stretched out. 

Some sit ivhere burn five smolpng fires, 
I flee, I flee, from things of doubt! 

"Belwecn every stanza <:ame the chorus, 'A/ji heart falls at 
the feet of Jesus.' It did fall there, and there it remains. Thou 
other things are all back in that lost past of mine." 

"Yes, Brother, all things have become new," I say. 

"The Hindus passing in the road heard the songs, and won- 
dered at the crowd of Christians on the bank. Of course 
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Kirat Sagar where Raghuwai was baptised 

it was soon known in the town. We do not know how the news 
spread, nor just how it was received, but we do know 
God worked wonders and there was no disturbance. / felt 1 Jvas 
free! Now I could think on my new life, I could peacefully 
read my New Book. I had found at last the true way to knowl- 
edge of God's truth! It was vacation time then, you know, and 
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I went with Mr. Gordon and a number of the young Christian 
men to our out-station — Jaitpur. They did not leave me alone 
much in Mahoba. Some one stayed near me. There was more 
freedom in Jaitpur." 

Jaitpur is our interesting station supported by the Mahoba 
church on the other side of Kulpahar. It was thought wise to 
take Raghuwar on this tour. 

It seems to me I have never quite so perfectly reahzed the 
inadequacy of the written word to express the spoken ones. I 
have tried a generous use of italics or disBguring big capitals, but 
the intensity of the narrator, the earnest fact, the gestured en- 
thusiasm, I have been unable to portray. I have been so desirous 
that you across the far seas shall see and hear and understand 
that I have often clung more closely to Hmdi forms of speech 
than is quite consistent with perfect English. There is no in- 
direct discourse in the language of the one whose narrative I am 
trying to faithfully present. Try to fancy you are listening as 
he proceeds: 

"After a few days we all came back to Kulpahar, as there 
were some pec^le there — Hindus — with whom we wished to talk, 
with one especially who was deeply interested in Christianity. I 
was left in Kulpahar for the rest of the day and Mr. Gordon and 
the others came on to Mahoba. I was to join them that even- 
ing. When I came to the Kulpahar station I saw two Mahoba 
men, or men who had lived there. One was a Hindu police 
darogd, who had often spoken to me when I was a priest of 
Vishnu, and the other was a clerk in the canal department, a mem- 
ber of the Arya Samaj, who had also lived in Mahoba. One of 
them recognized me and began to talk with me, said I was a turn- 
coat and had gone to a book and a religion which was not true. 
That excited me and we began to argue. The clerk talked much 
of an Arya book — Satya Prakish (Light of Truth). He spoke 
oi its quotations from the Vedas and from the Bible. He made 
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the Vedas. I said about the Sa^a Prakash, 'This is all a made- 
up book I' 

"You know, a former Damoh Orphanage boy lives in 
m Banda. He goes often to talk with the people of the Arya As- 
sociation, and he is allowed free entrance, because they hope to 
get a hold on him. I knew of course he would help me to get 
away if I had trouble, but I could not speak to him then. I kept 
on talking and arguing with them the next day. When they told 
me if Christians came to invite them m, but not to go outdoors to 
meet them, I resented this interference with my liberty again, and 
felt I must get out! I thought I'd manage to get away to some 
jungly place and take my bath and be free for awhile again, but 
Nanhu came again, and he did not ask me to come out to him, 
but walked right in! Ihere were none of the leaders there, and 
he gave me the surprising information that two Mahoba young 
men had come with the Maulvi Yakub Mi. one of our Maudha 
Christians! I said: 'Help me with my things, let us go at oncet' 
Do you know, everybody in the Orphanage was silent; no one 
said a word; we just walked out! What a warm welcome the 
Mahoba boys gave me. embracbg me as the Sahib bad done in 
the dark of that morning I was baptized! The missionary in 
Banda asked the Magistrate to send four men to the station to 
see that I got off without trouble at the tram. At the station the 
Arya men came up to Yakub Ali, whom th^ knew, and said: 
'You have done a bad thing!' But we got on the tram all right 
and I gladly turned my face towards Mahoba again. You know, 
I have not been approached since. Yesterday I saw one of the 
Headman's relatives, and he put his hands together in our way 
of beseeching and said: 'Oh, don't talk to me! Don't, I beg of 
yoa, draiv me into the net in isihich j)ou are entangled!' Only 
today I met the Headman's uncle. He said if I would only do 
so. he would yet reinstate me. that we could go off on a long 
pilgrimage, I. the master and he, the disciple — it seems as if th^ 
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Shall we not all pray that God may guide in an especial man- 
ner this sometime priest of Vishnu, that we in no way hinder him 
if God sends him to "regions beyond," as he did Paul so long 
ago; that he indeed have freedom to go where he wills according 
to God's will, and that in no way we dampen the ardor of this 
disciple of Jesus if he feels thrust forth in untrodden ways of 
our missioas. An oft repeated prayer of ours seems answered in 
RaghuwJr. for his heart is on lire with the missionary spirit, a 
Pauline spirit, we believe, "not to glory in another's province in 
regard to things ready to our hand," but eager, when his weapons 
are ready, to go to unreached provinces and 6ght for the over- 
throw of Satan. He has a military spirit and constantly to my 
surprise uses military figures, often referring to "under the ban- 
ner of Jesus," "the battle is before us," etc. 

It is with reluctance that I leave this story here, for it is only 
begun. A year ago Raghuwar was a priest in a heathen temple, 
thirsting for knowledge and unsatisfied. Now he is full of joy 
in his "house by the side of the road," where his loved friend 
Bihari Lai already comes to read with him and has even joined 
Mr. Gordon's class in the English Bible. His eyes shine when 
he talks of Bihari Lai. Not long ago a wandering "holy man" 
came to argue with him, when Raghuwar proved, at least to his 
own satisfaction, that this man did not know the Hindu sacred 
books; he showed him the way and the fallacies of Hinduism; he 
expected him to accept the gospel at once, and he did get far 
enough to wash idolatrous marks oS his face and comb his hair, 
yes, and he ate with him, but oul in the town he was lured off, 
greatly to Raghuwar's disappointment. He felt as if he must 
do battle! He still prays for him and bore the test of this dis- 
appointment well. 

I asked him at last for the parting message to our American 
brothers and sisters. Raghuwar stood up, as he has so often done 
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during this narrative, and thi> is the message he wishes me to 
deliver to you as nearly as I can put it in his own words: 

"It matters not how far I shall be cast awaS, how much suf- 
fering, how much trial — I want to win my brothers to Christ. 
You have reached out a hand and placed it on India. I be- 
seech you not to take it up until she he saved! There is many 
an empty place, empty of hearing the Word. Oh, send here 
more sowers; let us go forth together to see if this place or that 
be fitful or not. Until we have examined the great fields how 
can we know if the land be good or not? True, we shall find 
many pattJies and wide fields full of stones and thorns; we must 
remove the former and uproot the latter. 

'Yadi mahinal ^re, panshram Ijhdli no jaegu '■ e. if we 
work, our labor is not empty (vain). In some we may need 
harvesters of ripened grain, but, oh, fields unknowing good seed 
lie all about us; the sowers must go forth to soT»l We must 
never give up! As an ant clings to the foot of a man, never 
losing his hold until the body be lorn from the head, so we must 
keep hold! 

"THIS IS A FICHT! How many centuries has India lain 
passive in Satan's hand! We have begun the battle, let no one be 
pipla})an (a deserter). He has clearly commanded us; let us 
not be disobedient. What matter if the way be hard and rough? 
If God says 'Go,' how dare we crouch in our houses, hiding? 
How dare we question, 'How can I go to this country or that?' 
when He has plainly said: 'Co j>e into all the n-or/tf? We are. 
in such cases, disobedient coTvards! How can any Christian de- 
cide to just sit in his house and eat? My favorite song of the 
Christian songs I have heard is: 

Onivard Christian soldiers. 
Marching as to Wart 

That hymn makes my heart strong! It makes me want to go 
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